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left to run wild, and it was felt that something should be done for
their welfare. In 1811 the Adjutant-General issued an order
requiring each regiment to open a school for children, which was
to be placed under the charge of the sergeant-schoolmaster.
Wellington, during the Peninsular Campaign, ordered schools to
be opened in the field as circumstances permitted. Thus, from its
commencement in 1811, organised education in the Army developed
along two distinct lines: adult education for the soldier, and
elementary instruction for the children. The latter at first tended
to overshadow the former. It is interesting to note that the Duke
of York's instructions required the adoption of Dr. Bell's monitorial
system in the Army.
After Waterloo, progress was slow because of the widespread
belief that education would upset the status quo, and even such a
patron of Army schools as the Duke of York considered that a bar-
rack library was unnecessary and objectionable. He did, however,
approve the issue of twenty-eight selected and safe volumes, each
one stamped "Approved, C. Cantuar, E. Ebor, J. London," "The
list included such comforting works as Kind Caution to Profane
Swearers, Peer's Companion for the Aged and Discourse on a
Death-bed Repentance"l
Thomas Macaulay, when Secretary-at-War, was responsible for
two important decisions. In 1839 every barracks was provided
with a reading-room and the Stationery Office sent 300 volumes to
each. Macaulay is supposed to have personally selected the books
and certainly the catalogue at the Record Office shows that the
choice involved both understanding and sympathy. In 1840
Macaulay signed a royal warrant appointing a schoolmistress to
every regiment or regimental depot. The schoolmistress was to
instruct the daughters of soldiers in the three R's, needlework, and
housewifery, and to train them in habits of diligence, honesty,
and piety. This was the origin of the Corps of Army School-
mistresses, which afterwards became the Queen's Royal Army
Schoolmistresses.
The further development of Army education was due to the Rev.
R. C. Gleig, who was appointed Inspector-General of Army Schools
in 1846. The previous year, Gleig, then .Chaplain-General, met
Baring, the Paymaster-General, as he was boarding a river-steamer
at Vauxhall. They suddenly resolved to pay a surprise visit to the
1 Hawkins and Brimble. Adult Education, the Record of the British Army,
p. 13, Macmillan, 1947.